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a fair proportion of the bigger ones made us feel positively
envious. This was true of every village through which we
passed* Nowhere else have I seen any houses to compare, on
an average, with those of the Ladakis.

The lower story is usually allotted to animals and stores, and
the family spends the summer on the upper floor in half-open
chambers round the pillared court. When it is very warm,
people often sleep out on the flat roof, usually naked, with
clothes or a blanket thrown over them. Household furniture is
confined to necessities. Besides dboking-pots and wooden bowls
and cups for eating and drinking, with perhaps a china cup or
two for special occasions, there is always a red glazed pottery
charcoal stove for keeping tea warm, in form not unlike a Greek
urn; and one or two brass or copper teapots, often decorated
with good chasing, sometimes even with applique silver plates
and dragon handles, earthenware pitchers, for beer, small
carpets for sitting on, and low tables for tea, painted gaily with
flowers. All these objects are hand-made and of real artistic
value: richer pedants sometimes possess quite fine utensils,
and the woodwork of the principal rooms in their houses may
also be decorated. There is no collecting of useless junk to
clutter up the home. Special attention must be drawn to the
common red pottery, which is undecorated and depends
entirely on perfection of shape. It is very like Greek pottery,
but without any ornamentation*

In each farm-house there is one room which claims pre-emin-
ence in respect of furnishing and comfort; this is the family
chapel, in which reside the images of the Tutelaries of the house-
hold, before whom lamas from time to time are summoned to
hold services. Votive lamps are alight on the altar and painted
scrolls line the walls. One family of peasants whom we knew
and who, though well-to-do, cannot have possessed much ready
cash, told us that they were about to invest in a new t'hanka
by the most celebrated living artist of Ladak, Rigzin. Could
one imagine many of our farmers at home who, even if they
could afford it, would dream of placing an order with, say,
Augustus John ? Yet it must not be thought that I am trying
to make out that the average Ladaki is a highly intellectual or
consciously aesthetic person. Quite the reverse; compared to
the Tibetans, for instance, they appear rather simple-minded;
but under the guidance of Tradition there is a diffusion of